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“Spotlight on Schools,” the first nation-wide radio 
program devoted exclusively to education news, went 
on the air earlier this month over the six stations 
of the Westinghouse Broadcasting Corp. (Saturdays 
KYW-Cleveland, Ohio, 6 p.m., and KEX-Portland, 
Ore., 7 p.m.; Sundays: WBZ-Boston and WBZA- 
Springfield, Mass., 12:05 p.m., WOWO-Fort Wayne 
Ind., 1:05 p.m., and KDKA-Pittsburgh, Pa., 5:45 
p.m.). The series is conducted in co-operation with 
the National Citizens Council for Better Schools 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, N. Y.) is 
planning a program which would make possible an 
80% increase in its undergraduate enroliment and 
a 50% increase in its classroom and laboratory build 
ings. “The real problem,” said Pres. Livingston W 
Houston, “is not one of simply maintaining quality 
but of producing high-quality students in the quan 
tity that industry must have " However, he 
warned: “Faculty and facilities--and funds to sup 
port them-—-will be of little avail unless there ade 
quate numbers of properly qualified high school 
graduates available to enter our engineering colleges 

Possibly it would take an extra semester or an 
extra year in high school to determine whether they 
are qualified On the college level, improved 
selection and counseling procedure and improved 
methods of instruction should decrease the number 
who drop out of engineering colleges.” 

The Ford Foundation is undertaking a five-year 
program to support and stimulate publication of 
scholarly books in the humanities and the social 
sciences and is making available $1,725,000 to ap 
proximately 30 college- or university-sponsored, non 
profit publishing organizations that are expected to 
become eligible for grants To form a Pennsy!- 
vania Council of Teachers of English, officers of 
nine state affiliates of the National Council . of 
Teachers of Englisn and other interested groups 
met recently at Pennsylvania State University. The 
objectives of the proposed council would be to im 
prove the status of English teachers, the quality of 
their teaching, and the standards for certification 
The council's program includes a summer institute 
in 1958 for English teachers, a newsletter, and a 
state publication that will serve as a clearing house 
for new ideas and new methods of teaching The 
Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Ga., 
has received a $10,000 grant from the Kellogg Foun 
dation to conduct a survey of dental education re 
sources in the South in co-operation with the U. S 
Public Health Service and the American Dental 
Association 

To extend Vale University’s poticy of coeducation 
in its graduate schools to include the undergraduate 
schools was, according to Pres. A. Whitney Griswold 
a “hypothetical question raised at a faculty meeting 
that recently! has been exaggerated out of pro 
portion to its original context. Not only do our 


Continued on page 10) 
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An Edueational Frontier in Thailand 


By CARL G. F. FRANZEN 


Indiana 


R cent I had the privilege of visiting one 


of the unique educational experiments which 


Unesco is carrying on in Thailand. The occa 
sion was a meeting of the nine regional educa 
tional directors, Undersecretary of Education 
Mom Luang Pin Malakul, the director-general 
of elementary and adult education, Khun Abhai 


staff of TUFEC (Thai 


Kducation Centre), to ae 


Chandhawimol, and the 
Unesco Fundamental 
quaint the educational directors with the work 
of the Centre. 

One of the projects of Unesco is the Improve 
ment of the health, social, economic, industrial, 


and educational conditions among unde 
developed and underprivileged areas throughout 
the world, TUFEC is the third such project spon 
Patzcuaro, 
FEC 1s 


located at Ubolrajthani, or Ubol for short, in 


sored by Une sco. The others are al 


Mexico, and Sirs-el-Layyan, Egypt. ‘Tl 


northeast Thailand, the so-called poor section ol 
the country. Ubol is located on a plateau that 
must have been a great sea millions of years ago, 
because there is sand everywhere. On the way 


sangkok the 


Passes. 


from train passed through rocky 


mountain These mountains form what 
must have been the western border of a vast sea 
Although the soil is. not as suitable for ric 
growing as is the alluvial soil of the central 
plains, the people raise rice as their chief crop 
Since rice-growing is so dependent upon rain and 
since northeast Thailand has suffered from a lack 
of rain the past two years, poverty is rather wide 
spread, 
Outside 


isolated villages, 


of towns like Ubol, people live in 
which number in size from 50 
to 200-300 families. Each family has its dwelling 
in the village, a house on piles with space under 
neath for carts, tools, debris, and even animals 
has two or three 


The second story rooms, one 


enclosed by bamboo matting, a room open on 
two sides, and a kitchen. Everybody sleeps on the 
floor, In the same compound is the storage bin for 
bathing, and 


wells. A 


end that 


rice. Water for drinking, cooking, 


laundry is obtained from open long 


bamboo pol with a hook at the holds 
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University 


a pail is let down into the well to draw up the 
water. 

A wat is the center of the religious life of the 
village. A four-year elementary school is located 
in a building on the wat compound. Very few of 
the village children ever get beyond the educa 
tion provided by this wat school. There is no 


communication with the outside world via radio, 
telephone, newspaper, or books other than the 
trek of some villager to another village or to the 
nearest town. Consequently, even though they 
may have finished the fourth year of school, the 
villagers have had no means or opportunity to 
do any reading, so that, after a few years, they 
revert to an illiterate stage 

There are thousands of these villages scattered 
Thailand. Some of 


favorable geographical location, are fairly pros 


all over them, because of 


perous. Others are miserably poor—so poor, in 
fact, that they cannot even support a wat, It was 
in the hope of doing something to improve the 
lot of these villages that the undersecretary of 
education, Mom Luang Pin Malakul, obtained 
the support of Unesco, at its Paris meeting in 
1951, to underwrite a project in Fundamental 
Thailand. ‘The Ubol area 


of the low eco 


Education in was 


selected for the “centre” because 


nomic status of its villages and because several 
hundred acres of land were already possessed by 
the Ministry of Education as a location for the 
construction of the necessary buildings 

he project was ready to get under way in 
May, 1954. Each of the nine regional educational 
directors plus the changwad educational officer 
of Ubol selected six people to attend a two-year 


bh 


elementary 


training program at Il and Unesco fur 


nished the staff with an man from 


Canada, a nurse from Finland, a librarian from 


New York, an 


his wife, an artist, 


audio-visual materials and 


Holland, a 
Denmark, an 


man 
from woman in 


homemaking from agriculturist 


from Arkansas, and an arts and crafts man from 


Japan 


the centre. The 


This year 60 more trainees were sent to 


year- period 
240 


project is for a five 


so that there will be a total of at least 


trainees 
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Ihe purpose of the project is to develop teams 
of six each from these 240 trainees to return to 
their respective regional areas at the end of their 
two-year training period, where, with the help of 
their regional education officer, they have selected 
the village or villages in which they attempt to 
TUFEC, One or 


villages only will serve as the proving ground 


carry on in the spirit of two 


trainees will either 
daily. The 


trainees will go to a village and begin whateve1 


for the first year, The six 


live in the villages or visit them 
work they have to do on the level of that village 


They build 


ground up, One will specialize in health and 


will work as a team to from. the 


sanitation; number two, in social wellare; num 
ber three, in family living; number four, in agri 
in education; and numbe1 
No on 


himself and develop his area independently of 


culture; number five, 


fan go off by 


six, in village industry. 


the other five. 
Ihe trainees receive their preparation through 


instruction and activities at the centre and 


0 Sh Dy 


observation and participation in the villages, the 
latter making up the major part of their work 
during the second year. The work of the first 
year consists of Education, Agriculture, Health, 
Social Welfare, 
Manual Skills, Introduction to Library Services, 
Materials, 


tional Co-operation and Fundamental Education 


Homemaking Introduction to 


»? 


Production of Instructiona! Interna 
Centres, Customs and Culture of Thailand, Eng 
lish, and Practical Work. Practical Work comes 
in the afternoons, Five groups are assigned four 
different activities, a different one each afternoon 
except for agriculture, on which each group 
spends two afternoons. The other activities are: 
Production of Instructional Materials, Manual 
Skills Health Homemaking. Each 


trainee, whether man or woman, has to cultivate 


and and 


and raise some vegetable or fruit on a plot of 
ground assigned to him or her. This activity is 
considered one of the most important parts of 


the training because the trainees are to learn 


what vegetables or fruits villagers may raise as a 


Education in Cha-Choeng-Sao, Thailand: Recreation with music 
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Arts and crafts: Learning to make 


supplement to their meager rice diet. Then, when 


the trainee enters into the life of a village, he 


will know how to proceed in suggesting and 


showing how other and new CTOps may be I ised 


lo give the trainees the practical experience ol 
FEC has 
Mano. 


lor co-operative stud 


clected four 
Noneglal 


Belore any 


engaging in village life, Tl 
Hua Rua, None 
\ow 


\ illage 5 could be 


villages Ban 


and Pa 


of these used for the desired 


purposs a publi relations program had to be 


instituted. In each village there are two impor 


tant personage whose goodwill must be assured 


FEC had in 


These are the 


belore any undertaking, such as Tl 


mind, could be put into eflect 


headman of the village and the chief priest of the 


village wat. If both of these men are agreeable 


to the project, the villagers will fall in line. It i 


even better to receive the blessing of the kamnan 


the commune, which is a collection of 


Such 


head 
villages was the 


PUFEC 


mentioned. 


procedure employed by 


in gaining entrance into the four villages 
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useful objects out of various materials 


So that the regional educational officers might 


learn firsthand what their trainees were doing in 


these villages a preparation for their own activ 


ities When they returned home at the end of thei 


training, they were taken on a tour of Inspection 


village It was my good 
Hua Rua was the 


ipproach to it Was 


called a 


in three of the four 


them 


fortune to ace 


first one I hie 


) npany 
mack by i! 
road, ‘The 


Sole } \ il 


what wa villawe l 


oOvVvel 


inusual in that Ivo, the rvern 


ment’ ste] Ca 3 razed of the house nd 


THATS 


laid out perpendicular to each other 


Such a lavout in interesting aur of spaciou 


nes hot poss by the other villawe ‘ here 


hye paths between hou yund in and out like 


i corkscrew 
rEC in 


ind ed 


Lhe main objectives of ‘Tl Hua 


ucational 


Rua 


ere to Inmiprove health condi 
\ new 
clinic to which pregnant women were no' 


\ case 


UupPplics which the nurse 


tion building, though small, housed the 
com 


lical 


could dispense to 


ing for examination housed some me 
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patients. Ihe trainees were conducting a hous¢ 


to-house health survey in order to get acquainted 
with the villagers and to obtain bases for recom 
mended improvements, For instance, they found 
five families using one latrine and all of them 
procuring their water from open wells. The nurse 
told us that the big problem was recontamina 
tion, It did not do much good, she said, to clear 
up cases of contagion and intestinal disorders at 
the clinic or in the school if the individual was 
reinfected as soon as he got back home. 

Ihe pratom school on the edge of the village 


with tables accommodating 


was the first one in which I seen children 


sitting on the floor 
two. In one large room there was a class at each 
Since so much classwork is done in unison, 


that 


end 
wh I 
I he 


benches 


it is easy to imagine the noise arises 


both yoing at the same time 
did desks 
influence of ‘Tl 
With no 


and 


classes get 
and 
bhC 


IMSpiring 


pratom 4 class have 


kvidence of the was found 


in every classroom supe! 
teachers to 


Thai 


barren of any illustrative 


vision to stimulate encourage 


do more than mere lesson-hearing, class 


rooms are usually very 
material other than a portrait of the king and 
maybe a calendar. Such was not the case at 


Rua dark 


unpainted wood caused poor illumination, was 


Every classroom, even though the 
brightened with posters and colored drawings 


made by the students. In one classroom, the 
teacher had a pocket-strip affair tacked on the 
portable blackboard. She 
with a Phe 


would call out the word, whereupon the teache 


would hold up a slip 


word on it class, or some student 


would put the slip in the por ket. She repe ated 
this act until the words in one straight line mad 
The 
word-recognition method to teach reading 
bi 


were a 


using thr 


I his 


a sensible sentence teacher was 


was due to the work of the Tl trainees 


then 


themselves mirror of 


makeshift, 


youngsters 


community, with unclean 


clothes, the girls with long bangs in front and 
hair down to the neck, and all of them barefoot 
Nong 


which was really a poor one, inasmuch 


Our 
Manow, 


is many of the 


next visit was to the village of 


rice storage bins were already 


empty. Crops had been very scant the last two 


years because of insufficient raintall, so that the 


villagers had become poorer and poorer. The 


houses in this village were made of bamboo 


matting as compared to those in the first village 


which were made of wood, There were holes in 
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Hua 


PUFEC 


emphasis in this village is on social welfare and 


the thatched nepa palm roofs. ‘The 


co-operation. The village of 200 had co-operated 
in building a passable road from the highway to 
the village, which was more characteristically 
laid out than was Hua Rua in that the so called 


The 


wat, whose compound was sandy, clean-swept 


strecis just wound in and out everywhere. 


and shaded by palm trees, was the center of the 
Outside 
rest of the world came through a radio that had 
Since 


the priests may not listen to such a secular thing 


community communication with the 


been given to the head priest by TUFEC, 


as music, the programs are limited to lectures 
and newscasts. Even so, it is a break in the isola 
tion that had previously existed between the vil 


I he 


used to be under the supervision of the wat, had 


lage and the outside world. school, which 


been moved out to the main highway 


We visited our third experimental village 


Ban Nonglai, that afternoon. It was another poo! 
Nong 


Here the emphasis is on family life and primary 


community but not as poor as Manow 


Adult education classes are being con 
FUFEC 


women in dressmaking and cooking 


education 


ducted by the trainees, one for 15 
ind one for 
10 men in carpentry. Classes have to be limited 
in size because there are at present no facilities 


Phe 


which are 


to accommodate any more women sell to 


others the clothes made, largely school 
uniforms, for the price of the materials, All the 
idults are 18-22 years of age and have finished 
PUFEC brings books and magazine 


They 


the wat when people bring food for the priests 
PUFEC 


new school building, which is be ing ¢ rected at a 


pratom 4 
for the village to read are distributed from 


has contributed 40,000 baht toward a 


site donated by the kamnan or head the 


commune, It is a co-operative building venture 
The 
school is in two buildings on the wat compound 


floor 


for desks, occupied one building, and 3 and 4 


on the part of the villagers present pratom 


Pratom | and -B with wood n boxes on the 


with desks and benches, the other. Pratom | and 


were separated from each other by bamboo 


screens, but each room had green chalkboards 


walls, and some wooden 


Here 


colored drawings on the 


projects made by the students igain was 


PUFEC influence 


from improving classroom instruction 


evidence of 
Asicl 
PUFEC has encouraged the teachers to get per 


sonally acquainted with their students. Such an 
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Archive } 
Lessons in health: Teaching Thai Children how to care for their bodies 
unustial ittitucde on the part teachet detunition ol ltundamenta education 


surprised ind startled = the VOUT it firs proc 1) hich a local Communit 


When the trangeness had yvorn otf and the tam | vin but that at 


students had begun to accept their teaches have the stim ipplied by some outside agency 


quite human imdividuals, the tramee H ‘ P ( Villaves know nothing about 


thes tudents to then homes to become roment in 


acquainted with then parents ( ol an bring them contact 


excellent bit of psycholog ser nin mment otheral hus brid 


een the prot ional 


wedvc¢ tO VIVE al ( yb cone ki mother to ne ral {t ¢ { Det 


pare nts and to assist them in cleanin up thew all i I ! Fundamental educa 


premises specially underneath their house j ‘ Cu el necd lor tllawe 


The LUFEC trainees helped in thi undertakin impro 


omething trom 


We found that one of the 500 villag outsid ‘ uperticial 


how much improved his neighbor compound md continume ettect 


was than his that he voluntaril ork to do 


1 good job of cleaning up his o 
The next two day of the conterence 
yp nt in discussing HS tlion PEL POLAT PEAT 
with the trainees the work they were to do after id then send 
graduation, and in evaluating the 
project The l nesco 
project, R. M. ‘Tisinger, said that one 
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than one to three new villages can be approached 
each year. Furthermore, it is futile to expect that 
progress is to be achieved quickly. The mores of 
a group are not changed overnight. Tradition is 
a mighty opponent to change. The most effective 
means to use the bootstrap technique is via the 
school and the adult education classes. Even this 
will take time. 

Ihe project promises a gradual revolution in 
economic, and health 


the educational, social, 


levels of Thailand villages, but those who ar¢ 
behind the movement must be patient and long 
suffering. The Ministry of Education intends to 
carry on the project by itself after the end of the 
five-year plan with Unesco, provided the work of 


Then 


when the trainees have returned to their regional 


preparing trainees has proved satislactory 


centers, it is the fond hope of the ministry that 


any region may establish a sub center for further 


training of additional personnel, using experi 


enced teams of workers as the trainers of the 
trainees. If progress is by arithmetical progres 
sion, it is bound to be slow, because each village 
will have to. be approached separately. However, 
if the head ‘priest in each village is supplied with 
a radio, such as was done in Nong Manow and 
Nonglai, the word will spread as to the beneficent 
changes that are taking place, thanks to TUFEC, 
in villages A, B, and C. If this were done, village 
and commune headmen would probably come to 
their regional education directors to invite their 
trainees to work with them. In that case, progress 
might be quickened in a geometrical progression 


fashion. It more 


will, however, be 10 years or 


before significant changes can be noted and 
measured. When that day comes, Thailand may 
well point with pride to the opening and con 


quering of an educational frontier. 
| 


“Brainwash”: Some Wider Implications 
By ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


New York State College for Teachers, Albany 
The State University of New York 


R, SEARCH at McGill University in Canada and 
National Health in the 


scems to that the 


at the Institute of 
{ S. A 


human 


indicate average 


being will lose temporarily his power 


of reasoning if he is largely cut off from external 


stimuli for several hours. The individual’s train 


of thought under extremely isolated condition 


tends to become circular or obsessive and in 


creasinely hallucinatory Then any so-called in 


formation which is “ted in” will tend to become 
incorporated into the system of belie! 


This kind of 


speech by the atomu physicist, e Robert Opp n 


research was mentioned in a 


heimer, to the American Psychological Associa 


tion at San Francisco in September, 1955. He 
said that observation of extreme or limiting con 
ditions often has provided clues to new law 


ol phy ics, and he suggested that the work at 


McGill Is 


distinguished physicist 


a pal illel case in psychology Lhe 


ilso commented that in 


time the ethic il problems ol applied psychology 


may become as serious as are those of atomic 


physics 


Thinking along similar lines, we 


may propose 
thie hypothesis that something like “brainwash” 


mav be a factor in the so-called “engineering of 
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and in various other non-directive 


One 


decisions, and one may believe that good decisions 


consent’ 


procedures may believe in a democracy of 


presuppose sensitive consultation, Our fear is 


that these good things are capable of perversion. 
Reactionary practices may be carried on under 
the disguise of these liberal names 


Educational philosophers often debate the 
| 


differences between propaganda and education 


The hypothe sis that a factor of “brainwashing 


is involved in various seemingly democratic 


educational, and administrative pro 
idds a 


The extremely comfortable environ 


cedures rather frightening dimension to 


hat debate 
nents which have been prescribed for counsel 


ing sessions, human relations conferences, educa 


tional retreats, and the like almost completely 


isolate individuals from certain stimuli to crit 


ical thought. It is not always w the 


line between that isolation which liberates the 


thinking proce ss from irrelevant distractions and 


that isolation which deprives it of valuable or 


perhaps indispensable supports The same dif 


ficulty exists whether we are concerned with in 


dividual thought or with group or conference 


methods 
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We are that the tree mind cannot 


possibly be the empty or isolated o1 completely 


learning 


relaxed mind. Conditions of isolation which 


destroy critical power are st quite relaxing 


An extreme case would be total immersion in 


body provided that on 


appa 


vaguely 


water ol temperature, 
is equipped with comlortable breathing 
than a 


ratus and able to see no 


diffused light. Are 


tional parallels to such conditions of homogs 


Thiare 


there not social and educa 


j 


neity, comfort, and relative vacuits Circular 


thinking, with hyper-suggestibility, 


| springs hot 


tension, but 


Critical 


from what might be called semantic 


rather from a relative semantic void 


thinking requires a certain tension, rather than 
thriving on a comfortable simplicity 


Perhaps some forms of Progressive education, 


even though they have laudably endeavored to 


protect students from psychological trauma,’ 


ictually have left students prone to circulan 


thought and easy suggestibility. If the school is 


a miniature real world, should it not offer some 


of the provocative imbiguity or creative tension 


of a problematical univers 


We offer, simply a 


REPORTS 


a hypothesis which ae) 


date has only the most informal and preliminary 


experimental validation, the idea that shocking 
experiences could be included among the entire 
ly sane and controlled instruments of education 


No One Vv 


N PCTICTICS 


ould deny that there are “traumats 


s which constrict the thought 


DLOCCSS 


It must be areued, however, that there is a type 


ol shock on the level of ideas which is a liberat 
ing process. Lhe discovery of problematical in 
terpersonal and intercultural relatedness can be 
hocking lo unmask the 
the Plonlisile or the element ol PPOTHise in the 


Is shockine hen shock 


that even the beliels may be 


element of threat in 


dreadtul there is the 
best 


Init discovers 


opposed by some impressive considerations and 


that even folly has a certain logic and deserves 
its day 

Like 
ol shock 


Thi CSCa pe 


in court 


most very good things, the creative 


typ 


idmittedly involves an element of risk 


from intellectual and emotional 


risks in education, however, would be tanta 


mount toa retreat trom treedom. It is possible to 


ive that the best te ichers in school and it} 


society are at times the most shocking teachers 


The capacity md curious and 
| 


urprised 


unafraid is the hich they are able to conte 


The Team Concept for Better 


Secondary School Teaching 


By JOS. S. BUTTERWECK 


Director, Experimental Program in Teacher Education 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa 


A FREQUENT COMPLAINT ag 


that it has 


inst the secondary 


concern lor 


euid 


school of today ts little 


the individual pupil Ihe teacher, or the 


counselor, or the con 


ince principal may be 


cerned, but hot the secondary school as an organi 


zation. And yet, preparing a pupil to take his 


place in society as an intelligent, active, and 


well-integrated member is the primary if not 


the sole, concern of the secondary school 


Phe clementary school has solved this problem 


through thre self-contained classroom Ac othe 


time when knowledge of subject matter loomed 


large in the objective ol the intermediate divi 


sion of the elementary school (grades 4-6 on 
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departmentalization was common practice, But 


when the philo ophy 


ol pupil development bye 


came dominant, the teacher returned to his 


traditional role as the one person responsible 
child 


howevei 


lor the education of the whole 
tradition 


\ hie tl 


aul & 


I he econdary school ] 


illy a subject-centered administrative unit 


econdary education embraced rrack / 


departmentalization, theretore replaced the sell 


contained classroom and the pupil was tau 


by as many different teachers as there were 


different subjects to be learned from 


five to eight 


con 


Instead of pupil deve lopment, tl chool 
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cern became retention of bodies of subject matter 
taught by different teachers with different meth 
values, and different ideas about 

I he 


mentary school was replaced by diffusiveness 


ods, different 


pupils’ needs integrativeness of the el 


And the pupil became the victim. 

Aware of the dangers involved in subjecting 
pupils to instruction by a series of individualistic 
specialists with different goals and different ways 
of reaching these goals, some secondary schools 


have returned to the self-contained classroom 


of the elementary school—with one teacher 


teaching a number of subjects and, therefore, 


spending more time with the same group of 


pupils. 


This plan has the advantage of reducing the 


number of different personalities to which the 
pupil must adjust, but it also has certain dis 
Where is the teacher who is equally 
likes to 


read, the one who preters not to learn through 


advantages 


adept at reaching the youngster who 


reading, the one with an artistic sense, or the 


one who cares only for the out-of-doors? 

For pupils of low ability and limited resource 
fulness, such teachers might be found, but even 
these pupils have a variety of interests. One 
may be stimulated to his best effort through paint 
and brush; another, through mechanical gadgets; 
to a third, animals are intriguing. 

Other than the fact that even the best teachers 
have blind spots of interest and ability and that 
the range of interests among adolescents is almost 
limitless, there is another reason why the self 
contact for 


por rd 


contained classroom which limits 


adolescents to one or two teachers is not 


education.” ‘The adolescent is a social being 


more than he was as a child and more than he 


will be as an adult. Meeting different personal 


ities and learning to adjust to them is more im 


portant at this age than before or after. But 


security is also highly important. Several teachers 


working independently with a teen-ager may 


challenge the student to adjust to a variety of 
personalities, but they may also create a moun 
tain of personal frustrations 

Hlow to give students the advantage of contact 
with a variety of personalities without disturbing 
their sense of security is a problem which few 


secondary schools have faced realistically. By 


increasing the size of our school units, we strive 


to provide more and more electives and mor« 


and more student activities, but we forget to 
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consider the pupil and his psychological needs. 
An attempt to solve this problem is being made 
niversity under a grant from the 


at Lemple [ 
Fund for the Advancement of Education as part 
of an experimental program in teacher education 


Phe 


sccure a 


primary purpose ot the experiment Is to 


better type of teacher by making it 


possible for graduates of liberal arts colleges to 


enter the teaching profession immediately upon 


graduation and receive in-service training with 


out going through the usual certification pro 


gram. In an eflort to provide a better kind of in 
service education to replace the conventional pr 
service education, a kind of organization known 
This was 


as the “team conce pe’ was deve loped 


borrowed from. the practices of a few schools 


which have experimented successfully with this 
method 
four 


Under this plan a group of three o 


teachers assumes joint responsibility for the 


growth and development of three or four sec 
secondary school (seventh-, 


tions of pupils 


eighth-, or ninth-graders), One teacher may be 
teaching the social studies content, another the 
English, a third the mathematics, and a fourth 


the science content. The team concept begins, 


at least, with the assumption that each teacher 
has a specialty which he is expected to use as 
a means ol helping boys and girls to interesting 
experiences with life problems. 

These four teachers meet twice a weck as a 
part of their regular school schedule in order to 
plan thei program of instruction from week to 
week and also to share with each othe problems 
Part of 
voted to a discussion of each pupil—his prob 
One ol 


these teachers may find Johnnie to be an irritat 


which they encounter. the time is de 


lems, potentialities, and idiosyncracies 


ing youngster; another may find him very stimu 
lating but active. An exchange of opinion helps 


each teacher to understand this boy better and 


to deal with him more sympathetically and et 
fectively 

Although these four teachers, r¢ presenting four 
different areas of subject matter, will approach 
the youngster from four different angles, the 
content which each teacher expects a youngster 
to learn will necessarily be somewhat modified 
as a result of the free exchange of ideas taking 
place in the planning period, In this co-operativ. 
endeavor the pupil meets a common accepted 


group of values, interpreted somewhat different 
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ly by each of the four personalities but basically 
the same 
| hie r¢ IS 


issumes the 


thus created an organization which 


responsibility for the growth and 


development of the boys and girls assigned to 


this group of teachers. We have here what might 


be referred to as a school within a school. For 


example, instead of referring an obstreperous 
pupil to the principal's office or to some other 


disciplinary agency of the school, these four 


teachers come together to discuss the case and 


decide what should be done They are far more 


likely, deal 


pupil as a so ial, physic al, emotional, and mental 


after such discussions, to with the 


being rather than as a disembodied intellect to 


be crammed with a particular body of subject 


matter 


In this experiment, the beginning teacher 1s 


the one neophyte in a team with three experi 


enced teachers. The initial purpose of this ar 


rangement was to enable the inexperienced pet 


son to have the benefit of the judgment and 


experience of those who had been in the school 


longer. It was found, too, that the experienced 


teachers could learn from the more enthusiastic 


and less conventional neophyt 


When this plan was first introduced, principals 


as well as teachers were skeptical of its value 
Prin ipals were afraid that teachers would regard 
chore and would resent giving 


it aS an extra 


time to the planning period. ‘They assumed that 
the sole purpose of the team concept was to help 
the inexperienced teacher benefit from the wis 
dom of the more expert need teacher with the 
result that the teams were often made up of the 
counselor, and 


Phey failed 


interchange 


department head, the guidance 


sometimes the principal himsell 


to see the value which comes from 


of ideas on the peer level 


understanding of the team 


\ better concept 


was developed through a program of intervisita 


tion in which individua from the various 


centers where these neophytes were employed 


spent a day in guided visitation in a center where 
high 


different 


one of these teams was operating with a 


deeree of effectiveness. Gradually the 


schools adopted the team concept as orieinalls 


conceived in this experiment, and, in most cas 


both the members of the team and the admin 


istrators of the school became enthusiastic about 


the new type of organization 
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Certain advantages of this kind of organiza 


tion have emerged 


|. Teachers find that they have common problems 


there ire various ways ol solving these comment 


that 


that 
methods in often be im 


proved by idopting the ideas of other members of the 


problems their own 


team. Thus, members of the team help one another 
to solve problems 

2. More 
work 


subject matter day after day of term after term gives 


freedom can be given to the team to do 


creative The drudgery of covering the same 


way to a creative endeavor to help boys and girls 


realize their best selves Thus, teaching becomes a 


challenge to help boys and girls to grow 


There are limitations of course, to the extent 


to which this plan can be used effectively in all 


grades and in all situations. It functions best 


in the seventh, eighth, or ninth grades wher 


differentiation of matter is not so 


marke d 


Im an 


subject 
It becomes more difficult of operation 
1?th 


elected a great variety of subjects 


lith or rrade .where pupils have 


The principle 
is sound, however, and can be applied in modi 
fied | | 


grade level. In fact, it is now 
being used in a 


form to any 


secondary school with a begin 


teaching chemistry and 


1?th grac 


ning teacher who is 


physics to IIth and pupils and 1S 


working effectivels 


Any 


its pupils as individuals rather than in merely 


very 


school which i interested in developing 


teaching them a body of ubject matter can adapt 


this plan to its needs. In the elementary 


owt 


school, one teacher in the first grade or the 


fourth 


responsibility for the 


grade or the ixth erade assumes the 
development of each of 


In the 


used 


the pupils in his group secondary school 


if the team concept is a small group of 


responsibility as a unit 


| 
different 


the other. Of 


teachers assumes this 


not as three or fou individuals each 


functioning apart from course 


not all teachers who have the same pupils are 


involved in the team, but roup large enough 


W hic hy I 


tructional relation hip \ i 


ind one more or less constantly in in 


mia pOrity of the 
pupils COTA PT ise the team 
\ generation ago v I objective test pro 


height, Prof. Ben Wood stated 


chools were not pending nearly enough 


vram was at it 
that 


time in getting to know pupil Phe suggestion 


of course, was that much more time should be 


| 


levoted to testi individuals in order that 


know better what kind of pupils 


| he 


teachers might 


had feam organization, under the 


the 
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tea concept, provides an opportunity for 


school to vet to know the individual, not pri 


marily as he is revealed through objective test 


scores, but as he really is—an active, creative 


youngster, with his own plans, desires, and hopes 
Lhe 


setting aside 


school, therefore, is more than justified in 


time in the program for a group 


of teachers to meet regularly in the interest of 


the all-round education of its pupils 


This is a form of horizontal integration, as 


contrasted with the vertical integration which 


assumed so much of our 


has 


the pa t when subject matter departments spent 


pl inning time in 


their time and energy to plan a program of artic 
Although 
kind 


subject-matter 


ulation from one grade to anothe 


this vertical articulation has value, the 


of integration which cuts across 


lines is of greater importance to the individual 


pupil, assuring him that what happens to him 


during one day will not be in conflict with his 


experiences at any other time in his school life 


[his integration can be aided through the opera 


tion of the team concept. 


Thoughts on Teaching the Humanities 


in American Culture 


By PHILIP DAVIDSON 


President 


M, CH CURRENT educational criticism is aimed at 
the antiintellectualism of professors of educa 


tion, school superintendents, principals, and 


school teachers, both elementary and second 


ary. Whethe 


it is at least unfair because liberal arts colleges in 


this criticism is unfounded or not, 


the past have abrogated their responsibilities for 
teacher training and have done very little recent 
ly to remedy the situation they deplore. Most of 
the proposals for solutions to the problem boil 
down to the statement that teachers should take 
more liberal arts courses. But this is a difficult 
task 
for a teacher to take advanced courses in subject 


fields 


yor t-mattet 


\t the present time, it is almost impossible 


matter Most graduate courses in the sub 


ficlds are not available to teachers 


because they have not had the undergraduat 


prerequisites, and the courses are designed for 
established 


specialization, If the regularly 


available to teachers, the 
offer 


teachers without prere quisites, This has been dif 


courses, then, are not 


departments might possibly courses {or 


fieult to accomplish, since departmental in 
terests, teaching loads, and the training of faculty 
members all militate against the development 
of broad courses in the regularly established de 
partments which will be of value to teachers, Ov 
casionally, some faculty member on the college 
staff shows particular interest and aptitude in 


working with teachers, and the result is a course 
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University of Louisville (Ky.) 


All too 


walel 


of great value, but this is the exce ption 


frequently, those courses are regarded as 
ed-down,” and both the course and the man a) 
looked upon by his colleagues as being a cheaper 
Moreover, 


working for degrees, faced with the requirement 


version of the real article teachers 


of meeting the grade standards of graduate 


uneasy about taking courses in 


They 


a result, 


schools, are 
strange departments and strange subjects 
feel 


teachers take course work in Education, although 


much safer in their own field. As 


many of them feel the need of more background 
in liberal studies. In various interviews and dis 
cussions they freely admit this 

Dhe fault, of course, does not lie entirely with 
state certification 


North 


substantial 


the liberal arts colleges. ‘The 
less exacting in the than in 


West 


professional courses bevond 


regulations 


the South and impose a 


burden of those 
which many teachers feel are necessary. In many 


states, the teacher who majors in a subject. is 


limited to teaching that subject, but if she majors 
teach any sub 


in Administration, she then can 


ject. A number of newly developed teacher-train 
ing programs are beginning to recognize some ol 
these problems, however, and, with the assistance 


of the 


several universities have developed one- o1 


Fund for the Advancement of Education 
two 
broader 


Notable 


year programs which provide much 


training than was possible in the past 
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and Cornell I hese 


Harvard 


programs will he Ip the new teacher 


examples are at 
but for trie 


practicing teacher there i good deal to be done 


Lhe situation is improving, however. [here is 


increasing recognition on the part of both teach 


ers and administrators t they need to be in 


terested in the modern aspects of the great disci 
I 


plines. Teachers have a gard tor science 


ind technology, but there is a growing leeling 


that humanities and social sciences are not im 


portant to moderns. These are erroneous ideas 


Lhere 


to extend 


is every indication that teachers are eager 


fields 


that, without being 


their interests into other than 


Kducation and to recognize 


jingoistic, they need to have a deeper under 


standing and respect for the cultural roots which 


have been imbedded in the American soil. For 


these reasons it seemed wise to offer to teachers, 


both elementary and secondary, in their graduate 
liberal arts. lo 
\mer 


ican culture and to pre sent them in an attractive 


study, broad area studies in the 


reinforce the importance of humanities in 


way it seemed wise to introduce to teachers some 
of the best re presentatives of these fields that this 
nation affords 

the [ of Loutsville ar 
ranged in its 1956 summer session a Workshop 
American ¢ 
The 


lecturers 


Accordingly niversity 


on the Humanities in ulture as a 


partial solution to the problem Haim topi 


of the workshop and the guest wert 
‘Intellectual ( 
Miller, 
Hlumanities in 


Mark Van 


American Life 


Culture 
Dh Role 
Cul 


urrents in American 
Harvard 


l oday’s 


Perry niversity 


of the \mericat 
Columbia University 
Virgil Barker, [ 
‘Prospects for American Culture 
Commager, Columbia l[ 
“Religion in American 
Andrew K 


Seminary 


ture,” Doren, 


“Arts in nivel 


sity of Miami 


Stecle niversity 


Henry 


Culture a panel 


and 
Loussville Presby 
Randall Stewart 


Philip 


) 
consisting ol Rule 


terian Theological 


Vanderbilt [ 


University of Louisville 


niversit' ind Davidson 


Dean |. J. Oppenheimer of the College of 
Arts 


program. Di 


and Sciences acted as co-ordinator of the 


Ernest Hassold, chairman, Di 


vision of Humanities, acted as consultant in 


Humanities 


' 


The workshop was taught on a mature | 
but without the 
the field, 


search specialists in the subject. It wa 


requirement of prerequisites 


‘ ! 
and it was not aimed at making 
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on a graduate level and of sufficient quality to 


credit. It was not a series ol popular 


pustily 
lectures 


The workshop was set up for five days a week 


Lach visitor introduced the 


for five weeks tople 


on one week's study. He was on the campus tor 


three days, giving one lecture each day. He was 


also available for discussion and conference 


Lectures were given the first hour, and the sec« 


ond hour the class broke up into smaller dis 


cussion groups; the next two hours were devoted 


to discussion with the lecturer. Readings were 


lecturer and, where possible, 


Ihe 
third aspect of the program was the utilization 
I he Free Public 


best collections ol radio 


assigned by the 


study guides were given to each student 


of audio-visual aids Louisville 


Library has one of the 


$ 
‘recordings in the 


They have recordings 
lable Invitation to 

BHC Third Pro 
either in own 
Public 


In addition, the 


nation 


of the Chicago Round 


Learning, and many of the 


grams. These c: be heard out 


library or in the Louisville Free Library 


or in any one of its 10 branches 


library has many other recordings of lectures 


seminars, and discussion groups which ¢ be 


heard ovel I \l ( ertain ol these prog! ims were 
hM 
of the workshop 


required listening, and receiving sets were 


furnished the membe1 
We hope to repeat this program in the sum 
as this summer's experi 
like to add a 
That 


pro 


mer of 1957, modified 


ence has indicated, and we would 


similar workshop in the social sciences 


will be an interesting and not a difheult 


work out I 


eram to mn equally attracted by 


the possibilities in the field of natural and phys 


ical sciences, but here there are obviously more 


difheulties in the way of achievine the same 


effect. It can be done, however 
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RESEARCH 


Some Recent Research on the 
Davis-Kells Games 


By H. GLENN LUDLOW 


University of Michigan 


, 
4 
| EW PSYCHOMETRIC OUESTIONS have been more 


than the 
Readers 


the antithetical claims of 


hotly contested measurement of in 


tellectual ability undoubtedly recall 


the hereditarians and 
‘Ninety 


telligence is due to hereditary make-up; ten per 


the environmentalist pel cent olf in 


cent to the environment,” cried one extreme 


group. “Your figures are just reversed,” retorted 


the opposing immoderates. Fortunately, the 


smoke of this unresolvabl 


conflict has been dis 


ipated, Now, in the same psychological arena, 


a more scientifically healthy collision has arisen 


the I 


interesting 


Davis and his associates at niversity ol 


Chicago’ have advanced § the and 


testable hypothesis that inferior performance by 


certains groups on conventional mental ability 


tests is due largely to the highly verbal and aca 


cle rriie 


nature of the items. Further, if intelligence 


is defined as problem-solving ability, a “culture 
lair’ test can be developed to make apparent 
hidden potentials of youngsters from the wrong 


The 


basis of this thinking, 


side of the tracks Davis-FKells Games,? con 


structed on the have been 
few en 


will bye 


available just long enough to provoke a 


research studies, three of which 


here summarized and evaluated 


Fowler’ furnishes a rather extensive compara 


tive analysis of pupil performance on conven 


Phe 
Ham 


tional and culture-controlled 


mental tests 
sample was composed of 455 


Mich., 


sf hools 


Detroit and 


tramek, 10-year-old pupils from 


mentary and three race-ethnic 


(201 


group 
Nevroes 
Warne 


American 
Polish), t 


whit nomethnics, 70 


md Rd modified 


Site a SOCIO 

hk hell Vis | 
ind R. W Tyler 
Chicago: Univ 


Havighurst, V. BF. Herrick 


Intelligence Cultural Differences 
ersity of Chicago Pre 195] 

\. Davis and K. Fells Manual for the Davis-Eells ‘Test 
of General Intelligence or Ability 
Yonkers, N.Y World 

| I Fowles \ 
Performance on 
Mental 


Michigan 
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inc 


Problem Solving 
Pook Co 195% 


Comparative Analysis of Pupil 


Con Culture-Controlled 


thesis { 


ind 
hed Ph.D 


ntional 
Pests 
195% 


unpubli niversity of 


economic index, he put 99% of the Negro group 


in the lower class; 62% of the Polish in the low 


er class and 37% 


in the lower-middle class; and 


of the white American non-ethnic« pupils in 


the lower class and 49% in the middle class 


lable | presents. the test means for the lower 


lower socio-economic level, since only in that 


class were there enough Negro pupils to justify 


i three-way comparative analysis. 


TABLE | 
Test Means for the Lower-Lower 
Socio-Economic Level in 1.Q. Points4 


Nace 


Student-Fisher t-tests revealed that the sienil 


icant level) differences disclosed 


(one per cent 
by an analysis of variance existed mainly between 
the Nevro group and each of the other two race 


Althoueh 
the 


ind ethnic groups mean test score 


differences within three race and ethnic 


‘rroups were not checked for significance, 


Davis-Eells 


ire generally not superior to conventional test 


INS pe ( 


tion shows that the Games results 


means except in the case of the white Americar 
And in 


to be small except for the Detroit Alpha (Boys) 


group this case, the differences appear 


and Henmon-Nelson (Boys). 

Fowler also employed the correlational tech 
nique to test his hypothesis that a higher posi 
tive relation would obtain between conventional 


mental tests and socio-economic status than be 
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tween culture-controlled tests and socio-econom 


ic status. Table 2 presents these results 
TABLE 2 


Correlation Between Socio-Economic Status and I1.Q 
for the Total Group of Pupils (N-355)5 


On the these and 


cluded had 
dency lor lower socio-economic pupils to obtain 


higher I. O.’ 


. , 
basis ol related data, 


| 


that he discovered no distinct ter 


when the presently used culture 


controlled tests are give n rather than the current 


conventional mental ability tests 

Coleman and Ward® compared Davis Eells and 
high 
lenin 


In Nashville and Memphis, third- and 


fifth-craders were selected in schools representa 


Kuhlman-Finch scores of children trom 


and low socio-economic status in three 


see CILIeS 


tive of the highest and lowest socio-economi 


areas in the cities. Ihe Knoxville sample was 


ind a like 


status, Se 


composed of 27 children of very high 


number olf very low $0C10-CCONOTIK 


Warne 


results of the 


lected on the basis of a modified sOCLO 


economic index. ‘The testing pro 


gram are shown below. 


TABLE 3 
Kuhlman-Finch and Devis-Eells Mean 1.Q. Scores 
and Standard Deviations for Eight Groups of 
Elementary Pupils from Three Large Cities” 


The analysis of variance tec hnique was used 


to test the hypothe is that difference in mean 


scores on the two tests would not be statistically 


different for the two socio-economi 


groups IL he 
falls far 


between-tests F ratio of 6.552 short of 


‘ 


the one per cent fevel of significance I he 


thors conclude that a hypothe sis of the exi 
between 


of real differences in reasoning abilit 


Ibid., p. 154 
W Coleman 

Psycholog in 
lhid 
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high and low (1O-CCONOMLE 


Rroups 
stand taken by 
Although = the 


Davis-Lells 


is tenabl Davis 


Group claims mack lor the 


Games ire not support ! by 


il 


this study, the authors point out that we really 


know 


diflerences exist 


cannot whether basically mean 


SOCTOrCOO 


nom until we develop tests 


bre from cultural learnin Certainly, the 


Chicago Group recognizes — this 


psye hometri 


lymitation vitness their use of such terms a 


culture-lai”” or “‘culture- controlled 


I hi third 


Davis kell test 


investigation was concerned with 
lower-class 


Keller, 


pel formance 


perlormance of 


> 
tarded children. Rosenblum and 


mia” compared the Game 


vl Tat 


high 


school-aged boys w 


mentally hands ippr dl nonorgann 
ith their success on three oth 
er mental test Labl | presents the chief re 
ult 

TABLE 4 


Comparisons of Davis-Eells Games with Binet 


WISC, and CMM* 


The only 


or ot the 


ignificant difference found was in 
Performance I, Q. of the WISC ver 
hells Gaim I hie conclude 
kind of Davis-Kells 


Crane not uncover a hidden intellectual po 


sus the Davi iuthors 


that for thi youngster, the 


tential least none not measured by presum 


uch is the hinet 


Children 


ibly culturallh 
\\ (¢ hy iC] 


California in 


nally, the 


Scale ky 


riters suggest some reasons tor then 


middle-class cul 


bells test 


, 
result including relerence 


tural overtone present I Vi 


ing procedure as well group and 

choolLoriented t; 
What can be 

timulated b hy Yavi 


hells 


results, like those of most other really important 


| 
d trom these investigations 


Hypothe i ancl the 


itivel ‘ Vi (Games birst, these 


psycho-ed tional rture provide basis for 


cautious acceptance and interpretation of nev 


instruments. Such studies mat give pause to the 





relatively undiscriminating users who envisioned 


the “Games” as the final solution to the mental 


ability testing problem, Yesterday, this same 
minority was advocating that we arbitrarily add 
five or 10 1, Q. points to the conventional intel 
ligence test scores of youngsters from very under 
privileged homes. Davis and his co-workers prob 
ably react to these few overenthusiastic supporters 
just as John Dewey did when he visited an an 
label of 


gressivism. Indeed, the Chicago Group would be 


archic class conducted under the 


pro 
the last to think of the present “Games” as in the 
“ne plus ultra” stage. In short, we are still work 
ing with a hypothesis—not a proven fact or truth 


Second, we are all indebted to the Chicago 


EVENTS 


The Rising Rate of 


rg. 

| HE RECENT statistical figures on juvenile de 
linquency and crime do not seem to offer much 
support to the view that the school and society 
are doing much to reduce behavior excesses by 
children and adolescents. The current edition of 
the semiannual “Uniform Crime Reports,” is 
sued by Director |. Kdgar Hoover of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, revealed, under date of 
April 30, that 42.3% 
which were reported by 1,477 cities with popula 


of the major crimes of 1955 


tions of 2,500 or over were committed by young 
17.9% of the 
that 


persons under 18; that offenders 


were less than 15; and there was a rise of 
11.4% in the number of juvenile arrests in 1955 
as compared to 1954 

Ihree weeks later, Dr. Martha M, 
of the Children’s Bureau, U.S. 


Health, Education, and Welfare, announced that 


Eliot, chiel 
Department of 


about half a million children were arraigned in 
juvenile courts for delinquency during 1955. Her 
estimate of the reports of 977 courts showed a 
nine per cent increase in cases of juvenile de 
linquency for the year, whereas the child popu 


lation between 10 and 17 rose only about three 
pel cent 

Toward the end of July, Police Commissione: 
Stephen P, Kennedy of New York City disclosed 
that there was an increase of 41.30% in juvenil 
arrests (ages 7-20) for major crimes during the 


first half of 1956 as compared to the same period 
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Group for challenging present rationale and 


construction and standard 
Then 


proach, deviating from orthodox theories and 


methods used in the 


ization of intelligence tests. novel ap 
represents a magnificent example of 
[hese 
stitute only a sample of the number of worth 


while 


Group techniques for the development of un 


ter hnique ; 


scientific penetration. three studies con 


investigations provoked by the Davis 


biased tests 


Finally, the tentativeness of the conclusions 


drawn in these studies suggests improved re 


search designs, new instrumentation, and a con 


tinuance of the cautious acceptance of results 


from all sorts of intelligence tests 


Juvenile Delinquency 


in 1955, and that 41.2% of arrests for mayo1 


crimes involved those under 21, an increase ol 


s4 OO 
Some social workers, educators, and even police 


attribute this rise to greates 


officers police ac 


tivity against juvenile delinquency and to more 


efficient methods of crime reporting. Lo some 


extent, this theory may be valid. Yet, it is difficult 


not to agree with Commissioner Kennedy's state 


ment 


The influence of the home and the school have not 


effect of young people to be 


Indeed 


although in most 


had the training the 


law-abiding members of society this can 


sometimes be said of the church 


cases it has been found that the history of the de 


linquent is characterized by lack of religious training 


and to edu 


cation im particular is a plain one. It is high 


The challe nge to society at large 
time for all agencies to work together to keep, 
by various approaches, juvenile ce linquency and 
This difhieult 


that is absolutely essential for the 


crime to a minimum. Is a most 


task, but one 


welfare of society and the individual 


One agency that must redouble its educational 


effort is the home. It is not necessary to advo 


cate, as former President Truman does, the wood 


shed treatment, but there can be no gainsaying 


the tact that the parents must concentrate thei 
attention on the proper rearing of their children 


W.W.B 
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ASIA IN WESTERN TEXTBOOKS 


UNESCO 


in [ 


16 countries who 
May 2-12, 


coverage” and the 


Ek pUCATORS from 
House, 


inadequat 


met nesco Paris, have 


criticized the 
general lack of objectivity in the treatment’ 
Western 


mecting, 


of Asian civilization in textbooks and 


teaching in general. The convened to 
examine how the presentation of Asian cultures 
teaching can be 


in Western improved, recog 


nized, however, that detailed treatment of all 
Asian countries cannot be expected and stressed 
the difficulties involved in a radical revision of 
school curricula 


Ihe experts concluded that “teachers must 
impress upon children the unity and continuity 
of world civilization” and put forward a number 
regard as an 


\sia 


balanced 


of broad suggestions, which they 


essential ninuM in about 


They 


emphasis upon the contribution of Asian peoples 


teaching 


called in particular for a more 


to world civilization; for a more vivid and real 
ol Asian 


thought by reference to such matters as family, 


istic presentation ways of life and 


transport, food, education, architecture, litera 


ture, ete and a study of some of the funda 


mental contemporary issues in Asia, both from 
the points of view of internal development and 


external relations. Finally, the meeting recom 


mended that Unesco develop a scheme for ex 
ind arrange consultations 


changing textbooks 


between educators on a bilateral basis, as well 


as regional meetings sponsored by national com 


MISSLOTIS 


U.S. EXCHANGE WITH DENMARK 


DHE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM in Denmark, which 
in February, 1956, was extended for another five 
years, has made possible exchanges in many and 


fields 


' 
bacteriology 


varied archaeology, architecture, astron 


omy, biochemistry, botany, city 


planning, drama, economics, education, embry 


ology, engineering, fine arts, geog 


ind appli ! 


raphy, geology, history, home economics, jour 


law, linguistics, literature 


nalism physics, polit 


ical science, radiology, theology, and zoology 


In the 


56, a total ol 


icademic ars 1952-55 through 1955 


317 Danes and 181 Americans have 


exe hang 


participated in th program 


next academic year, 1956-57, 40 Americans and 


numbe 


Ful 


56 Danes will be exchanged. The total 


participating in the program under the first 


October 27, 1956 


bright agreement thus comprises nearly 600 pet 
SONS. 


On ! 


\ugust 23, 1951, an agreement was signed 


in Copenhagen between the U.S. and Denmark 
the use of 6,300,000 kroner for a five 


Danish 


assigning 


veal period for the exchange olf and 


American students, research scholars, professors, 
and teachers under the Fulbright program. Ac 
cording to the new agreement, the funds for the 
five-vyeal period wer 


Marshall Plan S 


lollar credits and will permit the 


program for the coming 


generated through the 
Government 
activities to continue at approximately the same 


level 


A FIVE-POINT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
TO ADVANCE U. S. POTENTIAL 


THE SUPERINTENDENT ol schools of 42 com 


munities throughout the U.S. and a superintend 
ent from Canada have recommended a five-point 
education program to help ‘ kee p America strong 


full 


nomic potential of all the peopie.”” The 


and advance the scientific, social and eco 


program 
is part of a charter adopted by the school officials 
conterence at Teachers College 


at the end of a 


Columbia University, July 9-27, The five recom 
mendations are 


lL. The lt 


adequate part of its national income to educa 


nited States must make avatlable an 


tion; this may requir an entirely new ipproach 


] 
to school finance 


9 


é \ full-time education must be given to every 


child 
». Lhe teaching profession must be made more 
attractive to more able people o that every child 
will have teaches 
1. Larger number ol 
cators must work 


) Rese rch 


a COM pt tent 


citizens and edu 


tovethe improve education 
must be recognized 


education 


EDUCATING FOR COLLEGE 


[ut Kcerpt from an address 
delivered by Herold ¢ Hunt Under 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, at tl 
cation of the Ann Arbor Mich.) Senior 


School this past spring 


better 


FOLLOWING 15 ali ¢ 


Secretary 


em recent years placed a great deal of em 


on educating the student who is not going on 


going out into 


This is sound 


for the respon ibilities of 


world to earn a living 0 long as 


it the expense of preparing students 


I 
149 


not hieved 





for college. Possibly, however, the pendulum has 
swung too far away from recognition of the needs 
of all the Today, nationwide, 47 percent of 


the high school graduates go on to college either full 


students 


or part time, and we want to encourage all who are 


qualified to go on to do so 


Surely the time has come, then, for some shift in 


emphasis—for high schools to devote more student 


time to preparation for college. Graduates of the fu 


ture will have to find their way in a complicated so 


ciety, They will be confronted with complex human 


problems, as well as the complexities of science and 


technology. They will need more of the broader train 


ing associated with the liberal arts. More of it during 


the final years in high school would spur the incentive 


to go on to college and enable students to do better 


in college in the first year or so when so many of 


them fail their courses possibly because of inadequate 


preparation in the high school 
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from page 4) 


(Continued 


needs preclude any such 


from being convinced 


present obligations and 
development, but we are far 
that it would be the right course of action, There 
is not the remotest possibility of its taking place 
at Yale in the foreseeable future.” William C. De 
Vane, dean, Yale College “It may be that co 
education will be the rule rather than the exception 


in the future and we cannot afford to close our eyes 


said 


is such a remote one at 


continue to 


to this possibility; but it 
Yale that it 
for some time in 


remains and will remain 
the realm of theory and 
It is not a proposal for current action.” A 
seminar in the texts of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
ancient documents uncovered in 1947 by Arab shep 
herds in the Judean wilderness, is among the new 
courses offered to University of Wisconsin students 
this fall 

An experimental school camp replaced the class- 
room for 60 sixth-grade students from Williamsport 
and Athens, Pa., this 
month, The demonstration project, sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania School Study Council in co-operation 
with Pennsylvania State University, is aimed at es 
local 
the state. Children in the 
explained Herman C. Kranzer, assistant professor of 
education at Penn State co-ordinator for 
the project. He pointed out 
or following a recipe 


opinion 


during the first two weeks of 


tablishing school camp throughout 


camp 


programs 
“learn by doing 
who is 
that in reading a 
there are lessons in arithmeti: 


map 
to be learned, Healthful living also is learned in the 

A Division of Sponsored Research 
has been established at the Massachusetts Institute 
(Cambridge), taking the place of 
the Divisions of Industrial Cooperation and of De 
and 


camp situation 
of Technology 


fense Laboratories unifying administrative 
work at M.1L.T. F. Leroy 
Foster, director of the former Division of Industria] 
Cooperation, is now director of the new division 
Why some young women enter nursing, why others 


do not, and why some drop out after they 


150 


policies for all research 


start 


training will be investigated by Cornell University 
sociologists, The two-year study, sponsored by the 
U. 8. Public Health Service, will interviews, 
mail questionnaires, psychological tests, and school 
obtain information from 2,600 persons, 
most of them in New York State. Directors of the 
project are Edward A. Suchman and Rose K. Goldsen 
of Cornell's department of and anthro- 
pology. (For a discussion of one source of supply 
of potential nurses, see “‘Alleviating the Shortage of 
Nurses,”’ by J. M. Wolfe of Brooklyn College, in 
the Nov. 10th 
A master’s degree program in public health nursing 


use 


records to 


sociology 


issue of ScHOOoL AND SOCIFTY 

supervision has been added to the graduate nursing 
education programs available at the following south 
with the 
Universities 


ern universities working 
Regional Education Board 
Maryland, North Carolina 


and Vanderbilt 


co-operatively 
Southern 
of Alabama and Texas 
and Emory 

Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) w 


Junior Year in France program in Sept., 


Universities 
'] launch a 
1957. The 
10-month program will be geared especially to col 
lege students interested in teaching French, enter- 
ing the diplomatic service or foreign trade, or work- 
ing with specialized branches of the Armed Forces 
Most of 
such 
Ecole d’Etudes Politiques 


the students’ work will be done in Paris at 
Institut Brittanique and the 
Marcel I. Moraud 
department of Romance languages, will direct 
year 1957-58 
Wis.) 
co-operating in an 
The 
program opened this fall for Layton and 
will be Marquette Feb 

Pilot training in light planes is now open fo: 
the first students in both the Air 
and Ohio State 
the flight 
apply for a 


schools as the 
chair 
man 
the curriculum in France in academic 


Marquette University (Milwaukee and 
School of Art 


students and 


the Layton 


exchange of 


are 
AC ademic ( redits 
students 
extended to students in 
time to senior 
Army ROTC 
On successful completion of 


Force programs at 
University 
course, students will be qualified to 
private pilot’s license 

The University of Pennsylvania is building the 
William H Center for 
pects to 
1958 


instructional 


Donner Radiology and ex- 
late 1957 or 
Activities will include investigative work 
young 
future radio 


complete this structure by 
early 
and an program to train men 
women in the use of current and 
Philip Morris Inc. has estab- 
a four-year College Scholarship Plan for the 
This plan is the first 


‘Becuase Philip 


and 
logical techniques 
lished 
children of all its employees 
of its 
Morris desires to preserve the quality of our nation’s 
Parker McComas, com 
aware 


kind in the tobacco industry 
educational system,” said O 
pany president, ‘“‘and because the company is 


that the charges made by colleges and universities 


eldom cover the entire cost of a vear of education 


‘Cost 


the Scholarship Program also provides for a 
of Education’ grant to the recipient's selected col 
to help make up the difference 
between Employees at the 
Aluminum Company of America’s Massena Works 
can now enroll in a graduate program leading to an 
M.S from Clarkson College of Technology 
(Potsdam, N. Y.). The college, co-operating with 
Alcoa, instituted the graduate 


university 
tuition and 


lege or 


cost.’ 


degree 


credit courses at 
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Massena earlier this month for approximately 30 


men. 
NEW POSTS AND PROMOTIONS 

At New York University: Carroll V 
executive vice-president, succeeds Henry T 
as president. Other appointments: 
head, department of English, Graduate 
Harmon M 
College of Arts and Sci- 


Newsom, 
Heald 
Cargill, 


School of 


Oscar 


Arts and Science; Chapman, chairman, 
department of philosophy 
ence; Hobart C. Carr, chairman, 
banking and finance, School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance; and J. Milton 
of English and American Literature 


College of 


department of 


French, Berg Professor 
Advancements 

Arts 
Seymour L 


to associate and 


Richard D 


professorships 
Mallery (English) 
John L 
Katz (psychology ) 


Science 
Landgraf (sociology) 

Eric A. Walker, 
Pennsylvania State 
Milton S. Eisenhower. John 
Commissioner, U. 8S. Office of 
Education, named dean, College of Education 

The Very Kev. P. G. Malone, SJ., Rev. C. J. 
Fischer, S.J., and John MacCormack appointed presi 


Flaxman (German) 
and Irwin N 
vice-president, is now president 
University 
R. Rackley, 


succeeding 


Deputy 


dent studies 


spectively 


dean of and professor of history, re 
Saint Mary’s University (Halifax 
Brig. Gen. William H. Wood, ret 
Norwich University 


Can- 
named 
(North 
Promotions to professorships, Wayne 
Roland C 
Raymond Hoekstra (philosophy ) 
(social Louis L. Fried- 
Herbert M. Schueller (Eng 
Dorothy M. LaSalle 
Miller (music education) 

The Rev. Charles V. 


professor of journalism, Providence 


ada) 
executive vice-president 
field, Vt.) 
State University (Detroit) Faunce (sec 
ondary education) 
Russell Broadhead studies) 
land (political science) 
lish), Josef J. K 
(health education ) 
and Ernst Scheyer 
Fennell, O.P., 


(R.I.) College, named vice-president of administra 


Bihl (German) 
Roy M 


(art) 


financial affairs 
Woodruff, 


vice-president for 


tion and 
K. Brent 
Peterson appointed 


Idle, and Amy D 


development 


Dunning 


and assistant 

Western 
Alan Marshall, former 
New 


assistant to the 


professor of political science profes 


sor of education College for 
Women (Oxford 
Vewsweek staff 
York publi 
president, St 


respectively 
Ohio) 
and 


editor vice-president of a 


firm, is 
John’s College (Annapolis, Md.) 
William C. Fels, associate director, C 
Board 
Columbia University 
to the dean, the Basix 


(East Lansing) 


relations now 


> Entrances 


provost 


Examination appointed associate 
Edward A, Carlin, assistant 
Michigan State Uni 
Leslie W 


iniversity 


College 


versity named dean Scott 
education at the 


Fred Harvey 
director n 


director of continu ng 
organization 


and hotel 
operations for the Western division 


has resigned t join the 


pre lent charge of 

aurant 
James E. Adams, dean, S« 
xas A. and M 


inn College of 


hool of Agriculture 

Max C 
University 
vho 

erry Colleg 

John A. Hunter 
Junior Divisio 


College 


appointed dean 


ol (Mt 
and William D. Ross 


ind Collece of Commerce 


gerry 

nar 
State University Joh 
Hunter 


education College 


October 27, 1956 


pointed dean, Cleveland (Ohio) College, Western Re- 
Maurice R. Graney, professor 
Purdue University, has 
College of Engineering, 
Margaret L. Knuep- 
of New York 
new dean, 


serve University 
of industrial 
assumed 


management 
duties as dean 
University of Dayton (Ohio) 
pel, associate dean, State University 
Teachers at Buffalo, 

( Wis.) 


College for is the 


Milwaukee-Downer College 
Appointments and promotions at Hofstra College 
(Hempstead, N. Y.): Edwin D. Duryea, Jr., dean 
lecturers, Lloyd Davis and 
Jules R 
(speech); 
Chalfant 
William 


(education) 


evening program Jules 


Gelernt (English) 3iock (psychology), and 
Ellie Chamberlain 
ships, Edward A 
Davison (history) 
Howard R 
(German), Harvey J 
old L, Henderson (psychology) 
Mary E. Gilbert 
(philosophy ) 

oe 
promotions 

Work 
partment of 


to associate professor 
Robert A 
(sociology } 
Churchill 
Har 


assistant professors 


(English) 
Dobriner 
Goody Frederick J 


Levin (economics), and 
LaLumia 


City 


(education) and Joseph 
Adelphi College 
following appointments and 


(Garden 
announces the 
Arthur 


David 


Katz, dean, Graduate School of 
Ehrenfreund 
psychology Paul 
and Richard Perlman to assist 


Albert S. Hill, 


Social chairman, de 
Langellier to pro 
fessorship of French 
ssorship of 


ant profe econom 


Cancer can’t strike me, 


I’m hiding. 


Cancer ? 
The 


Society sau 


American ( ancer 
that too 
nany people die of it, 
NEEDLESSLY ! That's why 
I have an annual medical 
checkup however well I 
feel. I know the 


dange 7 


seven 
And 
ound 

I get it 
from my Unit of the 


’ ’ 
iqnal 
when I want 


information 
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Ford, Richard W. Reichard appointed 
head of the 


professor of 


Lawrence ©, 


f students, acting department 


and assistant history 


res , Washington College (Chestertown 


Md.) 
At Willamette 


, | 
riCCr 


Elmer 
department 
and Clifford 
and tichard M. Gillis 


profe Or of 


University (Salem, Ore.) 
named dean of 


Lyles, Jr 
(philosophy ); 


students: new 
iis, James R (education) 
1 Hanson 
economics 

Alliance College 
John A, Jadus and 
the college and of stu 
Wysocki to asso 
Thaddeus 
physical 


appointed associate 


Promotions and appointments, 


(Cambridge Springs, Pa.) Leo 
Krasowski to deanships of 
dents Joleslaw A 


sorship of 


respectively; 
mate profes and 


F. Haluch to 


education 


psy hology 
assistant professorship of 


Emanuel Nodel, associate professor of 


history; and Francois G, de Szecheny, assistant pro 
The Rev. Raymond 


Peter's College 


fessor of modern languages 
W. Schouten, S.J., appointed dean, St 
City, N. J.) Charies M, Allen, principal 


University High School, University of Illinois, named 


(Jersey 


co-ordi 
W. San 
Lloyd Trump 


associate dean, College of Education, and 


nator of teacher education, He succeeds ©C 
ford 


head, teacher 


who is now dean of admissions. J 


placement, appointed director of an 


investigation by high-school principals to find nev 
ways to make the best use of the teachers available 

Maleolm 
Adult 


Visiting 


administrative co-ordinator 


ation of the VU. 8 


Knowles, 
Ass80¢ 


r 
education 


Education named 
University of Chi 
John F.. Richardson 
promoted to associate professorship of humanities 


titute of (Hoboken, N. J.) 


lecturer in 
cago academic yeti D7 


Stevens In Technology 





TUITION PLAN 


The 
3 New Features 


COLLEGE HAS NO 
SPONSIBILITY 


need not refund in event parent defaults 


FINANCIAL RI 


colleges and schools 


m contract 


AR PLANS 


collere 


POUR, THREI 


ma now be 


rwoO Yl 
offered by 
ron | er one contract 


LIFE INSURANCI 


Hes, payment is a 


in event parent 
emMaining costs 


) 


covered by 4 ) and year contracts 


More THE TUI 


PION PLAN method for deferred payment of tuition, 


than SOO colleges and schools offer 


other catalog fees. Through this 
schools 


term loo 


room, board and 


plan, colleges and receive full payment at 


the beginning of the parents enjoy the 


convenience of monthly payments coupled with the 


peace of mind which comes with setting up an 


sured education pre ram 


Write toda for descriptive der 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 











William L. Everitt 
president 


and Raymond J. Woodrow 


elected and vice-president respectively 


American Society for Engineering Education 


James N, Ewart, director of California 
Institute of 


College 


personnel, 
Technology (Pasadena), is the new 
and University Personnel Asso 
ciation Fred M. Hechinger 
York Herald Tribune, 
Writers 


at Hamline 


president 
former education 
elected president 
Fred Reed, a 
Paul, Minn.), 
appointed president, National Association of Future 
which 


editor Veu 
Education Association 
junior University (St 


Teachers of America, presently has more 
than 600 chapters on college and university cam 
puses throughout the nation 

H. W. Hightower, assistant superintendent, Com 
Unit School District Number Two, Mattoon 
joined the faculty, College of Education 


University (Indianapolis, Ind.) ©. d. 


munity 
Ill., has 
Sutler 

Martin, assistant superintendent, Greenville (S. C.) 
Schools 
istration problems and school building planning with 
the New York City educational consultants, Engle- 
hardt, Englehardt and Leggett Robert G. Dawes 
has resigned as president, York (Pa.) Junior College 
to become dean, Harcum Junior College (Bryn Mawr 
Pa.) Mary H. Mahar, executive secretary, Ameri 
an Association of School ALA, has re- 


igned to assume duties as professor of library s« 


County is now a specialist in school admin- 


Libraries 


ence, State University of New York Teachers College 
it Geneseo. 
COMING EVENTS .. . 

Adult Education Association of the U. S., annual 
onference, Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 10-12. Theme 
‘The Development of Mature 
“Modern Languages Through Television,” 22nd an 
nual Foreign Language Conference, New York Uni 
versity School of Education, Nov. 10 American 
Public Health Association, 84th 
Atlantic City, N. J Nov. 12-16 
progress in preventing health hazards 


Individuals” 


annual meeting 


will review the 
and diseases 


ranging from highway accidents to the common cold 
RECENT DEATHS... 

John K. Benton, 60, dean, Vanderbilt 
School of Religion (Nashville, Tenn.), 
Hayward J. Holbert, 56 
New 


60 hairman 


University 
Aug. 21 
management 
Aubrey, 


professor ot 
Edwin E. 
department of religious thought, Uni 
Sept. 10 
professor of education 


York University, Sept. 9 


ity of Pennsylvania Francis 
Ryan, 69 Fordham Univer 
»w York City), Sept. 17 Robert N. Daniel, 
dean emeritus and head, department of English 


“urman University (Greenville, S 


ine totlowing are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


in Colleewe Administration 


Metho Church 


BRUMBAUGH 
’p ‘) 


Problen 


ad of Education, The 


Board 
Nashville lenn 

BYI RAYMOND I Principle non pp 691 
$5.7 CASS, JEANNETTE M usic ! 


Detailed Study of Mu entials, pp. 290, $3.75 
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Outstanding education texts 


from Holts 1956 list 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Revised 


Brings into sharp focus those facts and principles ot 
psychology which will enable the teacher to understand 
and to reach 


the student, guide the learning process 


valid conclusions concerning education itself 


J. M. Stephens 717 pages 


LEARNING AND MOTIVATION 


Provides a realistic appraisal of the current status of 


learning theory, witl particular emphasis on the corre 


lated area of motivation The conflict of theoretical 
questions pertaining to learning is developed out of a 


context of logical inquiry 


B. R. Bugelski 523 pages 








WORKBOOK IN 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Geared to the above text, this workbook includes mate 
rial for class experiments where appropriate, and ob 
jective tests 


David G. Danskin 249 pages 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS AND 
COUNSELING IN THE SCHOOLS 


Recognizing the need for broadly trained personnel in 
the field of individualized work with young people, this 
text is aimed at providing the student with the solid 
clinical work in the 


foundation necessary for his future 


school 


Stanley S. Marzolf 401 pages 








AMERICAN PRAGMATISM 
AND EDUCATION 


4 foundational text in philosophy of education written 
from a critical as well as a historical standpoint An 
illuminating tudy viewing pragmatism u a distinctive 
product of American life and thought 


John L. Childs 373 pages 


INCREASING READING EFFICIENCY 


Lhe veloped at the University of W voming this workbook 


offers carefull formulated and thoroughly tested tech 


niques for stimulating growth in overall reading skills 


Lyie L. Miller 303 pages 








FROM SCHOOL PROGRAM 
TO SCHOOL PLANT 


of experts in school planning, senhoc 


chool architecture oflers a 


John H. Herrick et al 482 pages 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Fourth Edition 


re ision ol i 


wauain thie pre 


A. M. Jordan 600 pages 
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CRESSMAN, GEORGE R., and HAROLD W, BENDA 
Public Education in America: A First Course, pp. 480 
$5.00; GARDNER, ERIC F., and GEORGE G, THOMP 
SON, Social Relations and Morale in Small Groups, 
pp. 312, $6.00; GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L., with 
the assistance of LOUIS M. RYNKIEWICZ, Exceptional 
Children, pp. 428, $4.50; HILGARD ERNEST R., 
Theories of Learning, second edition, pp. 563, $5.50 
rUTTLE, ROBERT E., and C. A. BROWN, Writing 
Useful Reports: Principles and Applications, pp 635, 
$4.50; TYLER, LEONA E., The Psychology of Human 
Differences, second edition, pp. 562, $6.00; WOOLBERI 
CHARLES H., and SEVERINA E. NELSON, The Art 
of Interpretative Speech Principles and Practices of 
Effective Reading, fourth edition, pp. 676, $4.50 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York | 

CASWELL, HOLLIS L., Hou 
Appraisal of Threats to the Quality of 
Education, pp. 42, $1.50 FARRELL, GABRIEI 
Story of Blindness, pp. 270, $4.50, Harvard 

Cambridge, Mass 

Aging: New York State Conference 

Convened by Governor Averell Harriman at the State 


Firm a Foundation?: An 
Elementary 
The 
University 
Press 


Charter for the 


California Press 


pp. 301 $6.00. 


Berkeley 4 

CONOUET ANDRE, Aspects de l'Education Aux U.S.A 
Pp. 313. Les Enfants et les Hommes, 10, rue Jean-Bart, 
Paris (6e), France 


CRAMER, JOHN F., et al., Contemporary Education: A 
Comparative Study of National Systems, pp. 637 $6.75 
POND, A. SMITH, Essential Economics: An Introduc 
tion, pp. 534; RANNEY, AUSTIN, and WILLMOORE 
KENDALL, Democracy and the American Party System 

$5.75. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 17 


1955, University of 


pp S50 
CROW, LESTER D., and ALICE CROW, Adolescent De 
velopment and Adjustment, pp. 553, $5.50; GUILFORD 
J. P., Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Educa 
tion, pp. 565, $6.25; LIPPMAN, HYMAN §&., Treat 
ment of the Child in Emotional Conflict, pp. 298, $6.00 
MORGAN, CLIFFORD T., Intreduction to Psychology 
pp. 676, $6.00; MOUSTAKAS, CLARK E., The 
Child: Personal Interaction in the Classroom 
pp. 265, $4.50; SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and HOW 
ARD T. BATCHELDER, Student Teaching in Second 
ary Schools, third edition, pp. 400, $5.00; SMITH, LEO 


Teacher 
and the 


Technical Insti 


( afatol in Albany 1955, Pp. 659 Office of Spec ial I and LAURENCE LIPSETI The 
Assistant, Problems of the Aging, State Capitol, Albany tute, pp. 319, $5.00; WALLEN, RICHARD W., Clinical 
N. ¥. 1955. $3.00 Psycholoe The Study of Persons, pp. 388, $6.00 
CHATEAL F AN (editor) WARTE RS, JANE High School Personnel Work Today 
461 Presses pp 558, $4.75. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 36 


Saint-Germain, Paris CURTI, MERLE Paradox: The Conflict of 
CHIOUT, HERBERT. Schulversuche in der Thought and Action, pp. 116, $2.75; HIGHAM, JOHN 
publik Deutschland, Pp, 234. W Strangers in the Land: Patterns of NVatiwism 
buchhandlung, Dortmund, Germany 1860-1925, pp. 431, 1955, $6.00 
CLARK. BURTON R fdult New Brunswick, New 
1 Study of Institutional Insecurity, pp. 202 DEFERRADI, ROY J 
FDWARDS, T. BENTLEY, The Project in istration in the American 
Education: Evaluation of a Program of Coa MARY |. MILLER 
Developme nt $1.00 the Catholic 
Higher Britain Universitv of 


Les Grands Pédagogues. Pp 


Universitaires de France, 108, Boulevard 


American 


Bundesre 


imerican 


Criiwell Verlags 


1955 Rutgers University 


Press Jersey 


Transition 
$3.00 


Education in 
Admin 


SISTER 


(editor) , The Problems of 
Colle ve pp 191 
(editor) Communication {ris in 
School pp. 194 $2.25. Catholic 
Washington 17, D. ¢ 


Re gional 
Secondary 
Curriculum Secondary 


GEORGE 1} 


operative 


KNELLER 


pp 62 


Learning in America Press 








Much-needed, long-awaited $1.00 books for classroom 


teachers or parents. 
WELL SEASONED HOLIDAY ART by Barbara Linse 


Novel and stimulating ideas to cover every holiday art and craft activity 


100 BLACKBOARD GAMES by Leslie Landin 


Suitable for social studies, language, science, arithmetic 


$1. 


$1. 


teachers of var 
mu | ve Is 


LIVING BLACKBOARDS by Leslie Landin 


A handbook of blackboard cartooning, and 
parent can use 


BAITED BULLETIN BOARDS by Tom Koskey 


All aspects of bulletin board planning and arrangement covered 


ARITHMETIC GAMES by Enoch Dumas 


New zest to teaching arithmetic in kindergarten through sixth grades 


TEACHER’S CRAFT MANUAL by Bryce and Green 


Over 40 different projects for various levels and for a variety of subjects 


$1. 


ideas that every teacher and 


$1. 
$1. 


$2. 


Send orders and payment to: 


FEARON PUBLISHERS - 


2450 Fillmore Street, San Francisco 15, California 
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New HARPER Books... 
For Teachers and Teachers 


of Teachers 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN to the WORLD 
In Elementary and Junior High Schools 


By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY, Associate Professor of Education, Brooklyn College 


“Every reader of this lucidly written volume will find his own horizons 


widened and his insights deepened.” 
CARLETON WASHBURN 


Believing that the most urgent task of the school today is that of educating children to 
awareness of our interdependence with the rest of the woud, Dr. Kenworthy outlines 
methods and materials for teaching these realities. His procedures are organized a 
cording to grade, beginning with kindergarten and continuing through junior high school 
levels. Extensive indices and appendices outline Vaterials for Teachers, Resources for 
Children, and much-needed Addresses of Organizations, Publishers, Embassies, and Other 


Groups. $3.75 


THE DOMAIN of the FACULTY 


By JOHN 3 DIEKOFF, Dean. Cleveland Colleve ol u estern Reserve University 


“Mr. Diekhoff has examined a subject of first importance and has done so with 
a marked freshness and originality of viewpoint.” 
Cyan O, HouLe 

In these days of ever-mounting enrollments, an experienced educator makes significant 
proposals for re-examining the personnel policies and educational programs of our day 
and evening colleges and suggests a program for improving the competence of college 
faculties. Includes much stimulating material among the first in print-—on the role of 
adult education in our society. A constructive contribution to professional and institu 


tional development. $3.00 


COLLEGE TEACHING: ITS PRACTICE 
AND POTENTIAL 


By JOSEPH JUSTMAN, Professor of Education, and WALTER H. MAIS, Professor 
of Physics, Brooklyn College 


“I count this the most insightful book on this subject that I know.” 
WittiaM Hearp KILPATRICK 


Concerned with both principles and techniques, this book offers a comprehensive exposi 
tion of the tasks involved in college teaching in light of the growing numbers and chang 
ing needs of students today. An original and thought-provoking volume on all phases of 
the relationship between teacher and student, between teacher and curriculum, with 
emphasis on the teacher's continued personal growth $3.75 
at your bookstore 


or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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. . @ book of which Macmillan can well be proud.” 
. . a professor’s pre-publication comment 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE 
by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia 


University 


This significant new text focuses attention on the adolescent as 
a person, and on his attempt to understand and accept himself. 
This theme unifies the 3 major emphases: 

¢ on objective facts and findings 

e on the growing concept of self 

e on the relation of adolescence to all stages of devel- 

opment, 
Dr. Jersild’s concern for the subjective implic ations of the mate- 
rial gives the book personal as well as academic impact. 
Due Spring 1957 


DIAGN »STIC AND REMED Al TEACH NG 


A Guide to Practice in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Revised Edition 
by GLENN MYERS BLAIR, University of Illinois 


Revised to cover problems of pupils with special disabilities on 
both elementary and secondary school levels, this offers funda 
mental techniques in all fields of remedial teaching. Detailed case 
studies augment a wealth of highly specific suggestions. 

1956 116 pp. $5.00 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State Uni- 
versity and T, M. STINNETT, National Educational As- 
sociation 


This book presents important, up-to-date information needed by 
beginning and practicing teachers. Organized in logical sequence 
topics include certification requirements, salary and rating police 
1es. professional disc ipline, teacher tenure, and retirement systems. 
1956 168 pp $5.25 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
by EARL 8S. JOHNSON, University of Chicago 


Here is an important methods text providing a balanced view 
of theory and practice in teaching social studies. Constant focus 
on student needs and teacher-student communication make this 
a valuable reference for student teachers as well as teachers-in 
service. 

1956 176 pp 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





